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PLANTING  BLACK  WALNUT 

By  W.  R.  Mattoon,  Extension  Forester,  Branch  of  Piihlic  Relations,  Forest 
Sei-vice,  and  C.  A.  Reed,  Associate  Pomologist,  Division  of  Horticultural 
Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 


Essentials  in  Planting 

The  eastern  black  walnut  ^  tree  is  widely  known  because  of  the 
high  value  of  its  dual  product  of  timber  and  nuts.  Walnut  trees 
growing  on  the  farm  will  enhance  its  sale  value  usually  much  more 
than  any  money  outlay  necessary  for  starting  the  trees.  The  nuts, 
after  the  first  few  years,  may  bring  in  appreciable  money  return. 

Black  walnut  can  be  planted  and  grown  with  profit  in  many  parts 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States.  The  essential  features  of 
planting  and  early  care  include : 

Plant  black  wahiut  only  in  good  agricultural  soils. 

Plant  only  good  quality  of  nuts  or  of  nurserj^-grown  trees. 

The  planting  should  be  done  in  the  fall  or  early  spring. 

If  the  nuts  are  not  planted  in  the  fall,  stratify  or,  store  them  over 
winter  in  cellar,  ground,  or  vegetable  pit. 

Plant  the  trees  singly  in  small  groups,  or  widely  spaced  in 
orchard  formation. 

Protect  the  trees  from  livestock.  Cultivate  the  soil  around  the 
trees,  grow  field  crops,  or  interplant  fruit  or  other  forest  trees. 

For  nut  production  only,  plant  grafted  trees  of  improved  varieties. 

For  combined  timber  and  nut  production  remove  the  lower  side 
branches  to  develop  one  or  more  clear  logs.  Harvest  and  use  or 
sell  the  nuts. 

Choosing  Soil  and  Location 

On  many  farms  within  the  black  walnut  belt  there  are  spots  of 
rich,  moist,  and  well-drained  soil  not  now  being  put  to  money-earning 
use.  These  may  be  in  the  dooryard,  along  driveways  (fig.  1),  lanes, 
roadways,  streams  or  ditch  banks,  on  hillsides  too  steep  for  cultiva- 
tion, or  in  corners  of  fields.  Perhaps  sycamores,  soft  maples,  or  low- 
gracle  oaks  are  flourishing  where  black  walnuts  would  be  more 
profitable.  Soils  from  limestone  with  good  depth,  moisture,  and 
drainage  are  particularly  favorable  for  rapid  growth  of  black  wal- 
nut. Hillsides  with  rock  outcroppings,  are  often  suitable  for  plant- 
ing walnuts.  Soils  to  be  avoided  for  planting  walnuts  are  those  that 
are  dry,  very  thin,  very  sandy,  or  poorly  drained. 

Few  landowners  can  afford  economically  to  devote  large  areas  of 
good  agricultural  soil  to  growing  timber,  even  to  such  a  valuable 
tree  as  walnut. 

1  Botanical  namo  is  JmjJans  nigra  Lin. 
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When  to  Plant — Spring  or  Fall 

Ordinarily  the  best  time  to  plant  seed  walnuts  is  in  fall  from  the 
time  they  ripen  until  early  Avinter.  There  is  no  advantage  in  hull- 
ing the  nuts  unless  they  are  to  be  shipped  a  considerable  distance. 
They  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  AYhere  there  is  much 
danger  of  damage  by  squirrels  or  hogs  during  winter,  planting 
should  be  deferred  until  spring.  In  that  case  the  nuts  should  be  stored 
(p.  4)  and  planted  in  spring  before  germination.  Usually  good 
results  folloAv  from  spring  planting  of  nuts  properly  stored  over 
winter. 

In  planting  trees  the  best  time,  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio 
Rivers,  is  generally  early  spring  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 
South  of  these  rivers  in  regions  of  mild  winters  better  results 
usually  follow  from  planting  in  late  fall  and  early  winter. 
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FiGUEE  1. — Row  of  planted  black  walnut  trees — a  valuable  asset  to  any  farm 

What  to  Plant — Nuts  or  Seedlings 

Each  method  has  certain  advantages.  Planting  the  nuts  directly 
where  the  trees  are  wanted  is  a  relatively  simple,  rapid,  and  cheap 
method.  One  person  working  alone  can  plant  up  to  a  few  thousand 
nuts  in  a  day.  This  method  is  in  general  use,  including  the  planting 
of  walnuts  by  farmers  and  by  young  people  in  Boy  Scout,  4-H, 
or  other  clubs.  The  method  eliminates  the  labor  and  expense  of 
storing  and  planting  nuts  in  the  nursery,  growing  the  seedlings,  and 
later  digging  and  transplanting. 

Planting  nursery-grown  yearling  walnuts  is  good  practice  where 
landowners  desire  a  first-class  stand  of  trees,  especially  a  nut  or- 
chard, or  where  thrifty  seedlings  can  be  obtained  from  a  State 
nursery,  as   at  present  in  many   of  the  Eastern   States.     In  this 


method  weakling  trees  are  eliminated  and  only  the  most  vigorous 
trees  in  the  nursery  are  dug  for  transplanting.  AMierever  hogs  or 
rodents  would  likely  be  a  serious  menace  to  germinating  seed  nuts 
directly  planted  in  the  field,  this  method  would  obviously  become 
necessary. 

Where  to  Get  Nuts  and  Small  Trees 

Seed  walnuts  of  good  quality  from  near-by  trees  should,  whenever 
possible,  be  planted  in  preference  to  those  shipped  from  distant 
places.  The  latter  are  likely  to  become  too  dry  or  heated  during 
handling,  and  the  buyer  is  less  likely  to  know  of  the  soundness  and 
form  of  growth  of  the  parent  trees.  Only  sound  nuts  with  full 
kernels  should  be  selected  for  planting.  In  4:-H  club  and  Boy  Scout 
activities  the  leaders  will  be  helpful  in  obtaining  a  good  quality 
of  planting  stock.     (Fig.  2,  A.) 

Small  trees  can  easily  be  grown  in  the  home  garden  or  in  commu- 
nity, school,  or  other  nursery  beds.  (Fig.  2,  B.)  Many  of  the  State 
forestry  departments  located  at  the  State  capitals  are  growing  seed- 
lings for  distribution  at  nominal  prices.  (Fig.  2,  C.)  Lists  of 
commercial  dealers  in  seed  or  seedlings  and  other  information  may 
be  secured  by  applying  to  the  State  or  Federal  agencies. 

Small  trees  grafted  with  improved  varieties  of  walnuts  are  the 
best  ones  to  select  for  planting,  whenever  the  primary  consideration 
is  nut  production.  Such  trees,  however,  are  difficult  to  produce  in  the 
nursery  and  are  somewhat  costly.  Ungrafted  trees  are  likely  to 
bear  nuts  of  some  value,  but  they  are  certain  to  be  widely  variable 
in  quality  of  nuts,  and  the  greater  value  of  such  trees  will  likely  come 
from  timber  rather  than  nuts. 

Handling  the  Nuts 

The  hulls  of  black  walnuts  become  mushy  soon  after  falling  to 
the  ground  and  for  several  days  the  juice  will  produce  disagreeable 
stains  on  the  hands  or  clothing.  To  remove  the  hulls  the  nuts  may 
be  run  through  an  ordinary  corn  sheller,  or  simply  mashed  and  rolled 
about  on  a  floor  with  the  foot.  Further  cleaning  is  desirable  and 
effected  by  churning  them  about  with  a  stiff  broom  in  a  tub  of  water. 
Only  those  nuts  need  hulling  that  are  to  be  shipped  or  stored  over 
winter  for  planting  in  the  spring. 

A  bushel  of  hulled  nuts  of  average  size  contains  about  1.200  and 
weighs  about  50  pounds,  or  about  24:  nuts  to  the  pound.  These  figures 
vary  with  the  size,  quality,  and  condition  of  the  nuts. 

Storing  Nuts  Over  Winter 

It  is  important  that  all  nuts  not  planted  in  fall  be  stored  over 
winter,  mixed  or  stratified  in  sand  that  is  kept  cool  and  moist. 
Figure  3  shows  how  to  stratify  nuts  in  layers  of  not  more  than  two 
nuts  deep  alternating  with  layers  of  sand.  A  pit  in  a  well-drained 
sand  bank,  ground  cave,  or  cool  moist  cellar  is  a  good  place  for  storing 
walnuts. 
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Figure  2. — A,  Boy  Scouts  collecting  black  walnuts  at  Mount  Vernon,  Va..  in  conn(>c- 
tion  with  the  national  nut-tree  planting  project;  B,  planting  two  nuts  in  a  hill; 
C,  black  Avalnut  seedling  making  its  second  year's  growth  from  nut  planted  by 
4-H  club  boy  to  utilize  good  soil  in  a  rough  place  on  the  faim 
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How  to  Plant  Nuts 

The  simplest  form  of  planting  walnuts  and  one  extensively  recom- 
mended is  to  drop  two  nuts  3  or  4  inches  apart  in  a  prepared  hole, 
cover  with  about  2  inches  of  fresh  soil,  not  sod,  firm  with  the  foot, 
and  if  convenient  mulch  with  leaves,  grass,  or  other  loose  litter.  A 
better  way  is  to  clean  off  and  thoroughly  prepare  the  soil  in  seed 
spots,  each  from  1  to  3  feet  across,  in  order  to  afford  better  con- 
ditions for  growth.  Suitable  tools  are  a  mattock,  hoe,  or  spade, 
or  in  loose  soil  a  sharpened  stick  or  iron  bar.  In  wet  or  very  loose 
soil  nuts  can  be  pushed  into  the  ground  with  the  heel  or  a  stick.  In 
spring  planting,  if  the  nuts  have  already  begun  to  sprout,  only  one 
nut  should  be  planted  in  a  spot  or  hill  and  extra  precaution  taken 
to  avoid  damaging  the  tender  sprout.  Spring  planting  of  well-stored 
nuts  has  generally  given  excellent  results. 
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Figure  3. — Soil  pit  with  black  walnuts  stratified  in  sand  for  storing  over  winter 

How  to  Grow  Small  Trees  for  Planting 

Black  walnut  seedling  trees  may  be  easily  grown  in  nursery  or 
garden.  The  nuts  should  be  placed  about  6  inches  apart  in  shallow 
furrows  made  in  well-prepared  soil,  and  covered  2  inches  deep.  The 
rows  in  usual  practice  should  be  4  feet  apart,  or  in  case  the  trees 
are  to  be  grown  for  more  than  one  season,  6  feet  apart.  In  spring 
planting  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  any  sprouts 
that  may  have  developed  in  the  stored  nuts.  Most  good  nuts  will 
grow  the  first  year;  some  few  may  lie  dormant  until  the  second 
spring.  Cultivation  and  weeding  are  essential  during  the  period 
until  midsummer. 

How  to  Plant  Small  Trees 

In  the  spring  before  growth  starts,  seedling  walnut  trees  should 
be  carefully  dug  or  "  lifted  "  from  the  nursery  beds.  The  taproots 
of  1-year-old  seedlings  should  be  cut  back  in  forest-nursery  practice 
to  8  inches,  and  in  nut-orchard  practice  to  18  inches.  Older  and 
larger  trees  should  have  longer  taproots  as  well  as  laterals.  A  good 
practice  after  digging  is  at  once  to  immerse  the  roots  in  a  thick 
puddle,  consisting  of  clayey  soil  and  water.  Never  allow  the  roots 
to  become  dry.  If  planting  is  to  be  deferred  for  some  hours,  the 
trees  should  be  heeled-in  in  fresh  soil  in  a  cool  place  shaded  from 
the  sun. 
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Each  tree  should  be  set  in  a  hole  of  ample  size,  a  little  deeper  than 
it  grew  in  the  nursery,  and  the  hole  filled  and  well  packed  with  fresh 
topsoil,  and  if  possible  well  drenched  with  water.  A  layer  of  straw, 
dry  ^rass,  or  other  litter  over  the  soil  Avill  help  to  conserve  soil 
moisture. 

How  to  Space  Nuts  or  Trees 

In  the  woods  black  walnuts  generally  grow  singly  among  other 
kinds  of  trees,  and  thrive  only  with  plenty  of  overhead  light  and  soil 
moisture.  Their  tops  produce  only  a  light  shade  not  unfavorable 
for  the  growth  of  grass.  Thus,  Avalnuts  are  well  adapted  for  grow- 
ing about  the  farmstead,  along  fence  rows,  or  scattered  about  fields. 

A  spacing  of  25  feet  apart  is  suggested  for  single  rows  along  fence 
lines  or  elsewhere.  For  small  groups  a  spacing  of  30  feet  apart 
should  provide  for  ample  light  above  and  for  root  space  below, 
necessary  for  favorable  growth.  In  larger  plantations  and  on  the 
richest  classes  of  soils  a  spacing  of  40  feet  is  advisable.  Grafted 
trees  of  improved  varieties  should  be  spaced  from  40  to  60  feet  apart 
each  way. 

Interplanting  with  Filler  Trees  or  Crops 

In  growing  walnuts  primarily  for  timber,  if  regularly  spaced  30 
to  40  feet  apart  to  make  a  timber  stand  a  filler  tree  might  be  inter- 
planted  every  10  feet  apart.  This  will  use  all  the  land  and  by  the 
shade  the  grow^th  of  weeds  and  shrubs  that  might  be  injurious  will 
be  checked. 

Black  locust,  a  legume  and  nitrogen-producing  tree,  is  a  good  filler 
tree  for  many  regions  like  the  Appalachian  foothills  and  valleys, 
and  for  the  central  hardwood  or  Corn  Belt  the  sugar  maple  or  north- 
ern red  oak.  Such  trees  by  shading  out  and  killing  the  lower 
branches  will  stimulate  the  walnuts  to  grow  with  taller,  straighter, 
and  cleaner  trunks,  thus  enhancing  their  quality  and  value. 

In  orchards  of  improved  varieties  of  walnut  (grafted  trees),  peach 
and  plum  trees,  and  perhaps  other  relatively  short-lived  trees  may 
well  be  interplanted,  however  not  closer  than  20  to  25  feet  from 
the  walnuts. 

In  young  walnut  orchards  ordinary  farm  crops  may  well  be  grown 
between  the  rows.  A  nitrocfenous  cover  crop  if  plowed  under  will 
add  much  in  soil  fertility.  The  light  shade  of  walnut  permits  of  the 
growth  of  grasses  and  legumes  up  to  the  bases  of  the  trees. 

Protection  and  Pruning 

It  is  a  costly  mistake  to  plant  small  trees  and  leave  them  un- 
protected from  farm  animals.  Therefore  if  the  land  is  to  be  grazedj 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  each  tree  with  a  substantial  guard, 
of  strong  stakes  and  barbed  or  woven  wire  or  other  suitable  material, 
spaced  6  to  8  feet  from  the  tree. 

It  pays  well  to  keep  each  tree  cultivated  or,  perhaps  better,  heavily 
mulched  with  straw  or  other  litter. 

Walnut  trees  should  be  occasionally  pruned  of  the  lowest  branch 
as  a  means  of  developing  one  or  more  straight  clear  logs.    The  prun- 
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ing  should  be  done  in  the  fall,  begun  usually  \vhen  the  tree  is  5 
years  old  or  even  younger  and  carried  on  gradually.  The  rule  is 
to  cut  away  only  one  live  branch  at  a  time.  Pruning  may  be  some- 
what heavier  on  trees  growing  in  rich  than  in  poor  soils. 

Where  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich  and  where  moisture  is  plentiful  and 
drainage  good,  black  walnut  trees  have  made  satisfactory  growth, 
reaching  diameters  of  16  inches  in  35  to  40  years.  The  trees  have 
brought  in  good  money  returns  because  of  the  high  value  of  the 
wood  and  the  yearly  crop  of  nuts. 


Figure  4. — Boys  in  4-H  foi-estry  club  each  with  a  bundle  of  twenty-five  1-year-old 
walnut  seedlings  distributed  at  cost  by  the  State  forest  nursery 

Further  Information 

Specific  problems  in  connection  Avith  walnut  growing  should  be 
referred  to  local  agricultural  county  agents,  State  extension  forestry 
or  horticulture  departments,  or  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  number  of  States  have  issued  i^ublications  on  the  subject  of 
growing  black  walnuts.  Federal  publications  on  the  subject  may 
be  had  free  of  charge  by  applying  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  State  and  extension  foresters  in  many 
States  are  actively  cooperating  with  landowners  and  with  4-H  club 
members  (fig.  4)  and  Boy  Scouts  in  the  planting  of  black  walnuts. 
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